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Editorial — es 


We announce with deep appreciation the establishment of 
a new chapter in North Carolina under the leadership of the Rev. 
Leslie F. Frerking of Charlotte. We hope that our other Regional 
Vice-Presidents will be as successful in their areas. 


At the present writing we have left one complete set of the 
QuarterLy, Vols. I—XX, besides those retained for our files. 
As there are frequent requests for complete sets, coming from 
historians and historical groups — and we would like to fill such 
requests — we are in need of the following copies: One copy: 
5:1; two copies: 15:4; three copies: 16:4; three copies: 16:3; 
four copies: 16:2; two copies: 17:4; two copies: 18:2; five 
copies: 18:1. 

If any of our readers are willing to present us with one or 
the other of these issues, it will enable us to make up an additional 
eight complete sets. 


We call our readers’ attention to the list of our Regional 
Vice-Presidents, which is now full, and ask them kindly to give 
them their wholehearted co-operation in their efforts to build 
our Institute throughout the land. 
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As previously announced, our Curator, Dr. Karl Kretzmann, 
has been ill since last June. As his condition did not improve 
sufficiently to allow him to reassume all the duties of his office, 
he tendered his resignation as Curator at the January meeting 
of our Board of Directors. The resignation was accepted by the 
Board with deep regret in view of the excellent work Dr. Kretz- 

mann had done for our In- 
stitute until he was incapaci- 
tated. In the hope, however, 
that the Lord in His wis- 
dom might restore him to 
some degree of his former 
good health, the Board of 
Directors requested him to 
accept the position of Re- 
search Secretary, which he 
did. At the present writing 
Dr. Kretzmann is at the 
‘Lutheran Hospital. We 
join his relatives and friends 
in the prayer that the Lord 
may deal favorably with His 
devoted servant. 
August R. Suelflow, S. T. M. | At the same meeting 
the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed August R. Suelflow, S.T.M., c.r.m., assistant curator, 
to the curatorship. Magister Suelflow was born at Freistadt, Wis., 
“Sept. 5, 1922, educated at our Concordias in Milwaukee and St. 
Louis, being graduated from the latter in 1946. Since then he has 
been doing work in our Graduate School and at Washington 
University, this city, majoring in history. He received his S. T. M. 
in 1947. His thesis, “The Life and Work of G. E.C. F. Sievers,” 
is being run serially in these pages. He married Gladys Gierach, 
June 16, 1946, and after doing part-time work in our Institute 
room during his undergraduate days with his brother, Dr. Roy A. 
Suelflow, now missionary at Hankow, China, was made assistant 
curator in 1946. We wish him God’s blessing in his responsible 
task! W.G. P. 
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Concordia Magazine 
AUGUST R. SUELFLOW, S. v. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Just as the St. Louiser Volksblatt * was a pioneer in the field 
of newspapers edited from the Christian viewpoint by leading men 
of the Missouri Synod, so also was the Concordia Magazine, 
launched by men of the Missouri Synod for the English-speaking 
young people. The proponents of the venture urged that the young 
people use the English language more and that the older people 
cultivate it. The publication of this magazine was quite a step 
forward, as there still were many in the Church who felt that the 
German language should be kept in use, also among the young 
people. 
The editors of the magazine strongly urged that the people 
of foreign extraction learn the English language, as is brought out 
in the statement of their purpose of publishing the magazine. 
They wrote: 
English is the official language of the country in which we live, the 
language of the courts, the legislative assemblies, the municipal, State, 
and national governments of the United States, and, largely, the language 
of commerce and industrial pursuits round about us. Even those . in- 
habitants of this country who have immigrated from foreign shores, and 
such of their children as are still familiar with the language of their 
fathers, have and should have an interest in the common concerns of the 
people of our country and, consequently, in the mastery of the language 
in which those common concerns are officially and most largely discussed. 
It is, therefore, eminently proper that English is extensively taught in 
our schools and higher institutions of learning, and it is but natural and 
‘a matter of course that our young people, and many who are no longer 
young, should be desirous of enlarging their knowledge of, and acquir- 
ing information through, the language of the country the welfare of 
which they should endeavor to promote, and the blessings of which they 
are permitted to enjoy. 
A pastoral conference comprised of members of the Wisconsin, 

Norwegian, and Missouri Synods gave the impetus for an English 
magazine for young people. Accordingly, the first issue of this 
new periodical appeared in January of 1896 under the sponsorship 
of Concordia Publishing House’s Board of Directors. In that 
issue the purpose of the magazine was expressed; namely, to coun- 
teract the unchristian influences so frequently found in secular 
magazines. The Concordia Magazine was not only of an instruc- 


* See A. Suelflow, “St. Louiser Volksblatt;’ ConcorpiA Historica, Quar- 
TERLY, Vol. XVIII, p. 108. 
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tive nature, but also entertaining. Puzzles and quizzes were printed 
in each issue. A chess corner was opened in the second volume. 

The first editor of the magazine was the Rev. W. P. Sachs, 
pastor of Redeemer Church in St.Louis. Associate editors were 
Prof. Ed. Seuel and Prof. A. O. Leutheusser, both of whom were 
professors at Walther College in St.Louis. Sachs usually wrote 
long serial stories, Seuel wrote on nature study and science, furnish- 
ing his own illustrations, and Leutheusser wrote short stories, his- 
totical sketches, and travel accounts, especially concerning trips 
he made. He also included snapshots taken with one of the first 
popular cameras that was produced. A. L. Graebner, professor 
at our St. Louis Seminary and faculty adviser, also contributed 
articles to the magazine. Besides these there were also other 
contributors. a 

The business matters of the magazine were in the hands of 
ike Board of Directors of Concordia Publishing House. Manager 
of the Publishing House at that time was Martin Tirmenstein. 

The magazine was at first published once a month and sold 
at the subscription rate of $1.50 per year, or 15 cents per copy. 
However, by March of 1896 the subscription price was lowered 
to $1.00 per year, or 10 cents per copy. The reasons for this 
reduction were stated as being: 1) other monthly magazines were 
sold at that price, and 2) so that those with lesser means could also 
afford to buy the magazine. 

A typical Table of Contents read as follows: Stories; His- 
torical Anecdotes; Natural Science; Woman’s Concerns; Chil- 
dren’s Page; Modern Times; Brief Narratives. Truly it was 
a magazine that made its appeal to the entire family group, espe- 
cially to the young men, women, and children. 

The principles of visual education also played an important 
role in the Concordia Magazine; its pages were covered with pic- 
tures relating to a variety of subjects, from the style of women’s 
dresses to the anatomy of a snail. In the July, 1896, issue there 
appeared a group of historic pictures of the damage wrought by the 
tornado which swept through St. Louis that year. 

When at the end of the first year the Rev. W. P. Sachs re- 
signed from the editorial staff, Prof. A. L. Graebner took over 
the editorship for a few years and kept the magazine afloat. He 
contributed many articles on commercial law and the writing of 
deeds and notes. ; 
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By Feb. 1, 1899, the magazine was published semimonthly in- 
stead of monthly. The subscription price remained unchanged. 
The descriptive articles were reduced, and the narrative element 
was increased. The management believed that this change would 
bring the “content still more within the grasp of many readers.” 
This arrangement was continued until December, 1901, with Vol- 
ume VI, No.12. The following announcement appeared on the 
last page of that number: 

With the present December number the Concordia Magazine will 

have finished its sixth volume. It will, with the new year, appear as 
a 16-page monthly juvenile magazine, published in the special interest 
of our confirmed youth and the upper classes of our parish schools. 
Broadly speaking, it will follow the same plan so successfully pursued for 
years by our German Kinder- und Jugendblatt. 
The name also was changed. From henceforth the magazine was 
known as the Young Lutherans’ Magazine. The first issue ap- 
peared in January, 1902, and was sold at 25 cents per year. Those 
who had paid their subscription for the Concordia Magazine in 
advance were asked to apply their payment to the Young Lutherans’ 
Magazine. 

The last issue, Vol. VI, No. 12, of the Magazine was 64 pages 
long, and the Magazine still sold for $1.00 per year. The format 
remained unchanged throughout the six years of its existence, 
namely, 10634 inches. Certainly this attempt to bring the 
English language into the homes of our German Lutheran people 
was a pioneer undertaking. The need for such an English magazine 
was very great, especially since the congregations of the Missouri 
Synod were predominantly German — some even insisting in their 
constitutions that they remain German forever. 
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My Biography * 
W. WEGENER, Oak Park, Ill. 
In the Old Country, 1864—1882 

I, Wilhelm Ernst Wegener, was born on Feb. 5, 1864, in the 
village of Fleckeby. My father’s name was Detlev Christian 
Wegener, and my mother’s, Catharina Magdalena, nee Otto. On 
the third day of April, 1864, I was baptized in the name of the 
Triune God in the Evangelical Lutheran church at Kosel. 

Fleckeby, the place of my birth, is beautifully located about 
midway between Eckernfoerde and Schleswig in the county (Kreis) 
of Eckernfoerde, parish (Kirchspiel) of Kosel, province of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Germany. 

In the year I was born there was a war een eqns and 
Schleswig-Holstein. The latter was assisted by 

Prussia and Austria. The night I made my first 
appearance our village was full of Austrian sol- 
diers, ready to storm the Danish “Danewerk” 
near Schleswig. At the time of my birth my 
father was a shoemaker, but later he gave up this 
trade, bought a house and some land, and went 
Wm. Wegener ito business. As a businessman he was quite 
successful and prosperous. 

I had one sister and one brother. Bertha, my sister, was born 
in 1861 and died in California about 1920. Nikolaus, my brother, 
was born Sept. 25, 1869, and died in Germany at the age of about 
- sixteen. Bertha was pierced to a man by the name of Lindstrom. 
She left a daughter, Alma, in California. 

Easter, 1869, at the age of five, I was sent to school. We 
had a two-room school at Fleckeby. The lower grades were taught 
by young men who were preparing for the teaching profession but 
had no professional training as yet. They were called “Prae- 
paranden.” I had four of them, one after the other. In the 
upper grades I was taught by two different teachers. I am very 
sorry that I cannot praise my teachers, especially not the last one. 
He was lazy and unfaithful, and all his teaching was very super- 
ficial. Besides the secular branches we were taught Bible History 
and Catechism, but nothing thoroughly. When I was fifteen years 


* This article was prepared for the QuARTERLY at our request. Our readers 
will please make a correction on page 170 of the January issue, where Mr. Wegener's 
name was wrongly initialed “M” instead of “W.” W.G.P. 
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old, we had to go to Kosel, a distance of about four miles, for 
confirmation instruction, and on Palm Sunday, 1879, I was con- 
firmed by Pastor Brodersen in the church of Kosel. In spite of the 
long years of schooling, and in spite of the confirmation instruc- 
tion, I cannot say that I really learned to know and to love my 
Savior Jesus Christ. Although I was always considered one of 
the best pupils in my class, I have to admit that all my Christian 
knowledge was only head knowledge and not a matter of the heart. 

From early youth it had been my desire to become a school- 
teacher. According to the custom of our time I tried, after my 
confirmation, to find a position as a “Praeparand.” That meant 
I would have to teach the lower grades of some school under the 
supervision of the teacher, receive private instruction from him, and 
thus be prepared for the entrance examination into a teachers’ 
seminary. Since it was impossible to find such a position imme- 
diately, I attended a private preparatory school in Eckernfoerde 
for some time. Finally I secured a position on the island of Pel- 
worm in the North Sea. This was a very lonesome place about 
twenty miles west of Husum, although we had daily connection 
with the mainland by steamer. The teacher there was Mr. Deth- 
lefsen. He took a special interest in me and helped me along 
in my studies. I stayed there not quite a year. 

Later I held a similar position at Berkelsby in the immediate 
vicinity of Eckernfoerde. This gave me a chance to attend the 
preparatory school again during my spare time. 


Immigration, 1882 


Since it was very difficult at that time to gain admission into 
a teachers’ seminary, and since the expenses of keeping me there 
would have overtaxed my father’s means, I decided, with the con- 
sent of my parents, to emigrate to America. In May, 1882, I sailed 
from Hamburg on the slow steamer Polynesia, and after a voyage 
of seventeen days I landed at New York on the sixteenth day of 
June. A few days later I arrived in Chicago, where I stayed with 
a cousin of mine (Mrs. Keller) for about three weeks. During 
this time I worked in a furniture factory. But since I did not like 
this kind of work, I decided to go on a farm. On the old Randolph 
Street Hay Market I met a farmer who told me that his neighbor 
was looking for a helper. I went along and landed on a farm 
about twenty miles west of Chicago, near Lombard, Du Page 
County, Ill. Here I worked as a farm hand for about a year and 
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a half. During this time I attended the Lutheran church at York 
Center and became a communicant there. The Rev. Oscar Gotsch 
was the pastor. During the winter of 1882—3 I received my first 
instruction in English from Teacher E. Steinkrauss at York Center. 
Mr. Steinkrauss later became my intimate friend. 


Addison, Ill., 1883—1885 


When Pastor Gotsch heard that I was interested in becoming 
a teacher, he advised me to enter the teachers’ seminary at Addison, 
Ill. He also gave me a letter of introduction to Director E. A. W. 
Krauss. With this I went to Addison. The first person I met 
there was Prof C. A. T. Selle. He took me to his house and in- 
vited me for dinner. Then he took me over to Director Krauss, 
who gave me a brief test in arithmetic and informed me that 
I would be welcome to the seminary next September. I had never 
liked working on the farm and therefore decided to go to college. 
So in September, 1883, I entered the teachers’ seminary at Addison. 
After an examination I was informed that I would be able to 
finish the course in two years and become a teacher. I was very 
glad when I heard this. But who was going to support me during 
this time? The little money I had saved as a farm hand was soon 
spent. Some help I received from the congregation at York 
Center, some from other churches, and several times my parents 
in Germany sent me small sums. But most of the time I had 
hardly a cent in my pocket. My good friend Treichler, store- 
keeper in Addison, trusted me and sold me a suit of clothes and 
a watch for $25.00 on credit, before my graduation. This debt 
was paid before my first year of teaching was up. While at 
the seminary I would visit Mr. and Mrs. Bade at York Center 
twice a month. These people were very kind to me, and Mrs. 
Bade did my laundry for me. I also stayed with them during 
summer vacation and helped on their farm. — During the two years 
at the seminary I enjoyed good health and never missed a lesson 
on account of sickness. My teachers at college were Director 
Krauss, Professors Selle, Brohm, Haentzschel, Homann, Brauer, 
and Backhaus. My strong points were German composition and 
catechization, my weak points, English and music. The final ex- 
aminations were held in June, and I passed. Professor Haentzschel 
announced that I had written the best German composition in the 
class. Then followed the distribution of the calls. I was assigned 
to Christ Congregation at West Bloomfield, Waushara County, 
Wis. Of course, I accepted the call. 
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West Bloomfield, Wis., 1885—1889 


_ The congregation at West Bloomfield sent me $20 for travel- 
ing expenses. From Chicago I traveled on the Wisconsin Central 
R.R. to Weyauwega, Wis. From there it was about eight miles 
to my destination. Pastor Conrad Damm and his congregation 
received me most cordially. On Aug. 31, 1885, I was installed as 
teacher. 

The school conditions in West Bloomfield were very primitive 
and very discouraging for a young and ambitious teacher. An old 
dilapidated log house, which had formerly been the church, served 
as schoolhouse. It was furnished with long, handmade benches, 

with seats attached, and some wooden blackboards. The attendance 

was very irregular. My first day I started with eight pupils. The 
number increased from day to day until I had over one hundred 
on my list at Christmas time. The highest number enrolled during 
my stay in West Blomfield was 140, and the highest number ever 
present on the same day was 125.— My salary was $370 per year; 
I also had free house and a pasture for one cow. But I never 
had a cow. The house was an old building which had formerly 
served as parsonage and school. As long as Pastor Damm was 
there, I roomed and boarded with his family. I stayed in West 
Bloomfield for four years and three months. During this time the 
congregation erected a new schoolhouse, but otherwise the condi- 
tions remained the same. 

In the spring of 1886 Pastor Damm accepted a call. to Sand 
Prairie, Ill. (near Pekin). Pastor Feustel became his successor. 
Then I slept in the teacherage, but boarded with the pastor’s 
family.—During my stay in West Bloomfield the good Lord 
bestowed upon me the greatest blessing of my life. He let me 
find my dearly beloved wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Damm. 
On Aug. 3, 1887, we were united in holy wedlock in the church at 
Sand Prairie by my good father-in-law. Elizabeth followed me 
back to West Bloomfield and has ever since been my loving, 
faithful, patient companion on the path of life. . 

In West Bloomfield our first child was born, on Dec. 2, 1888, 
a little girl, whom we called Marie, after my mother-in-law. I also 
organized a brass band of farmer boys. They did quite well; if 
I am not mistaken, this band is in existence to this day. The 
people of the church (mostly Pomeranians) were very kind to us, 
and if it had not been for the conditions in the school, we might 
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have stayed there longer; but when I received a call from the con- 
gregation in Washington, Mo., in the fall of 1889, I accepted it, — 
very much against the wishes of the people of West Bloomfield. 


Washington, Mo., 1889—1892 


In Washington the conditions in school were almost ideal. 
The attendance was very regular, and the children were well- 
behaved, pleasant, and attached to me. It was an ungraded school, 
and I was the only teacher. The people were very kind to us, and 
the Rev. E. T. Richter and I became intimate friends. We were 
almost like father and son. In Washington our second child was 
born, a little boy, whom we called Ernst Heinrich. We liked it 
very much in Washington and might have stayed there for a long 
time, if it had not been for one drawback. That was the salary 

question. Four hundred dollars per year and nothing else besides 
was absolutely not enough for a growing family. During my stay 
in Washington of about three and one-half years I received a call 
twice from a congregation in Cleveland, Ohio, but declined it. In 
the spring of 1893 a call was extended to me by the congregation 
at St. Charles, Mo. Very reluctantly I was given a peaceful re- 
lease by the people in Washington. 


St. Charles, Mo., 1893—1918 


The school of St. Charles was a graded school. Mr. John 
Mueller was teaching the upper grades, Miss Bertha Haertel the 
ptimary grades, and I was given charge of the intermediate grades. 
The Rev. C. C. E. Brandt was pastor there until 1900, when he 
accepted a call to southern Missouri. During the vacancy Prof. 
A. L. Graebner served the congregation. Every week end he would 
come out to St. Charles. He was guest at our house for about 
ten months. The Rev. J. A. Friedrich of Knoxville, Tenn., accepted 
our call and was installed in the spring of 1901. With him I 
worked together till 1918. Since the school was growing, it became 
necessary to employ another teacher. Miss Bertha Goebel was 
engaged for the school year 1902—3. She taught the third and 
fourth grades. In 1903 Teacher H. H. Beiderwieden was called 
to teach these grades. We worked together till 1915 and became, 
and still are, intimate friends. In his place Teacher Paul Arndt was 
called, who also became a dear friend of mine. He is in heaven 

_now. The school continued to grow, and in 1916 Miss Lucy Muel- 
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ler, daughter of Teacher Mueller, was engaged as the fifth 
teacher. —In 1912 Pastor Friedrich was requested by the Mission 
Board of our Synod to make an inspection tour of our mission 
fields in India. During his absence his son, E. J. Friedrich, who 
graduated in that year, served the congregation. Later he became 
assistant pastor of the congregation. Rev. Herbert Kohn became 
his successor in 1917. 

During the summer vacation of 1905 I took a summer course 
in English literature at the State University, Columbia, Mo. 
I served Synod on.a com- 
mittee for revising the Bible 
passage pensum of our Cate- 
_ chism. I also served several 
terms on the electoral Board 
of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege at River Forest. — On 
Sept. 16, 1910, the congre- 
gation celebrated my twenty- 
fifth anniversary as teacher. 
Prot. Dr. W. H. T: Dau, 
then our assistant pastor, 
preached the sermon. | 

In 1911 Teacher Muel- 
ler asked to be relieved of 
teaching the upper grades, 
and from that time until 
1918 I was principal of the W. H. T. Dau 
school and teacher of the er 
seventh and eighth grades. During this time the school became ac- 
credited with the public high school. For several years I also served 
as chairman of the General Lutheran Teachers’ Conference. For 
twenty-five and a half years I labored in St. Charles. During that 
time three of our children were born, Walter, Hildegarde, and Ger- 
trude. I wrote many articles for the School Journal and many 
stories for Die Abendschule and other papers. I also wrote Bei- 
traege zur Behandlung der Biblischen Geschichte (2 volumes, 1912). 
This has been translated into the Tamil language in India. My 
book Der Reformator has been translated into English and Portu- 
guese (Brazil). My Festbuechlein zur 100jaehrigen Geburtstags- 
feier Dr. C. F. W. Walthers also was translated. 
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Oak Park, Ill., 1918—1927 


In the fall of 1918 I accepted a call of Grace Church in Oak 
Park, Ill. I was installed on Nov. 10, by the Rev. H. Engelbrecht. 
The four lower grades of Grace School were at that time the 
training school of Concordia Teachers College, and Grades Five 
to Seven were entrusted to me. After having finished the seventh 
grade, my pupils were able to pass the entrance examination for 
the public high school without any difficulty. In 1927 Pastor 
Engelbrecht was succeeded by the Rev. O. A. Geiseman. — While 
in Oak Park, we were able to save a little money, 
which we invested in a house. This gave us 
a home for lifetime, for which we thank God. 


Kinderheim at Addison, Ill., 1927-1939 


In the year 1927 the Board of the Kinder- 
heim Association at Addison, IIl., extended to 
me a call as principal and teacher of the seventh 
and eighth grades of their school. I accepted it 
O. A. Geiseman and began teaching in September. Rev. John 
H. Mueller was the superintendent of the insti- 
tution and Miss Lulu Kropp the matron. Most of the children 
of that home came from so-called broken families. In the 
school we had about one hundred and fifty pupils. The lower 
grades were taught by Mrs. Rathjen and the intermediate grades 
by Rev. Gressens. Later there were many changes in the teach- 
ing personnel. Besides the ones mentioned I have worked to- 
gether with Mr. Salmon, R. Kassner, John Neukukatz, Chas. 
Neukukatz, A. Stoeckel, Rev. Staats, and L. Heinemeier. 


After we had worked together in peace and harmony for 
about five years, Rev. Gressens died. We had been very intimate 
friends and his departure saddened my heart deeply. Rev. Staats 
became his successor.— On Aug. 25 the Kinderheim Association 
celebrated my fiftieth anniversary as teacher. Rev. Wangerin, 
president of the institution, preached the sermon. 


On Aug. 3, 1937, we, my dear wife and I, celebrated our 
golden wedding, Rev. Mueller preaching a sermon for us. 

The work in the school was very interesting, and since we did 
not have to fear any interference on the part of parents or other 
people, we could work quite independently. The attendance was 
very regular, and the children became very much attached to their 
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teachers. All teachers worked hard and faithfully and made every 
effort to give the poor neglected children their very best. 

In 1939, in the seventy-fifth year of my life, I began to feel 
that my strength was failing and that it would be the best for the 
school and for my health that I should quit teaching. Therefore, 
in September I handed in my resignation to the board and asked 
for a peaceful dismissal. The board granted my petition and 
gave me an honorable discharge. My resignation went into effect 
Oct. 31, 1939, so that the whole time of my serving schools in 
our Synod amounted to fifty-four years and two months. 


In Retirement, 1939 


In November, 1939, we moved away from Addison back to 
Oak Park into our snug little home. We (my wife, Gertrude, 
and I) own the house in partnership. From time to time I have 
helped out in different schools during a vacancy. But since I have 
reached my eightieth year, I have given up this kind of work. 
During my fifty-four years of teaching the Lord has blessed me 
with good health and strength most of the time. I have missed 
comparatively very few days on account of sickness. Only once 
did I have a spell of severe malaria, in St. Charles, and that was 
during the summer vacation. — All our five children live in our 
neighborhood. That is wonderful. We have ten grandchildren; 
one of them is in heaven, our dear Ruth Moentmann. Some of 
them live in other States. Great-grandchildren we have three; one 
of them is in the State of Washington, and two are in Maryland. — 
Of my classmates (1885), three are still living, as far as I know. 

How do I spend my time? By reading, working around the 
house in summertime, doing all kinds of woodwork in the basement, 
helping little David with his music lessons, visiting friends, cor- 
responding with others, and enjoying some other pastimes. — How 
is our health? Considering our age, very good. For this we are 
very thankful to the good Lord. Of course, some minor afflictions 
sometimes trouble us, but in general we cannot complain. Our. 
eyesight is still good, but my hearing is failing me, and arthritis 
is troubling me somewhat. We are living together peacefully 
and happily. All in all, we have many reasons to be thankful 
to God. 

All glory and praise to God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy | Ghost. Amen. 
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‘ The Old Church at Addison 
By the REV. DANIEL E. POELLOT, Addison, Ill. 


(This is the story, not of the congregation in the village of Addison, 
but of the church two miles east of the village which in 1895 took the name 
of Zion and is now listed in the roster of the Missouri Synod under the postal 
address of Bensenville, Ilinois. ) wi 

Twelve years before the Missouri Synod was organized, nine 
years before the Franconian immigration to Michigan, and four 
years before the Saxon fathers set foot on American soil, the 
establishment of the Lutheran faith had its beginnings near Ad- 
dison, then known as Dunklee’s Grove, Illinois. | 

When Graue and Koehler, the first German settlers in chi 
region, arrived in 1834, they found only two other white men in 
a prairie inhabited by Indians. Chicago, 18 miles away, was a 
village of 160 frame houses, the Chicago election of 1834 pe 
111 votes, and the city taxes totaled $48.90. 

Land was cheap in those days. As the immigrants Hr 
from Hanover, Prussia, Pomerania, and other German provinces, 
they needed only to draw a furrow around the plot of their selec- 
tion, build a dwelling, and file a written claim of ownership with 
the land office in Chicago. Later there was a charge of $1.25 
per acre. Of course there were claim disputes, as when one shrewd 
American stole a march on a more methodical German, quickly 
threw up a shack near the piled-up building materials of the right- 
ful claimant, and occupied the premises as proof of ownership. 
He yielded, however, when others came to the aid of their Lands- 
mann, placed poles under the shack, and transported it _ together 
with its occupant to the boundary line. 

Life in the settlement was like that of other settlers in the 
great, new Middle West. Game, fuel, and building material were 
plentiful, and the ground offered fruitful soil, but still the life of 
a pioneer was rugged. The problem of daily bread demanded first 
attention and called for determination, thrift, and stamina. 

But daily bread was not enough for those pioneers. They 
felt the need also of spiritual food. Their first group worship was 
in the form of reading services in the homes of the settlers. During 
the very first years sectarian tramp preachers prowled about, claim- 
ing to be true Lutheran pastors with the intention of restoring what 
they called degenerate Lutheranism to its 16th century purity. 
However, these itinerant religionists found little acceptance at 


_ Addison. 
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It was in 1837 that the congregation was formally organized 
as the German United Reformed Lutheran Congregation of Dunk- 
lee’s Grove. This was the first German Protestant Church con-. 
gregation in northern Illinois. All Germans, regardless of con- 
fession, were considered members. The first pastor was Ludwig 
Cachand Ervendberg, better known simply as Ludwig -Cachand. 
He stayed two years, left for Texas, where he served another 
church for a short time, and was 
killed in a raid of Mexican In- 
dians in 1863.* 

In 1840 Francis A. Hoffmann, 
age 18, assumed the pastorate. He 
had been a printer’s apprentice in 
Chicago, but claimed to be a school- 
teacher and was accepted as such by 
the Addison congregation. He first 
conducted reading services, then 
delivered lectures, and finally was 
made pastor without the formality p «. Wommann, Zion, Addison 
of examination and ordination, 
although he had studied theology chee the Rev. F. Schmid at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was ordained by the Rev. F. D. C. 
Wyneken in 1841. In his confession he was both Lutheran 
and Reformed, even if he did eventually introduce the con- 
gregation to Luther’s Small Catechism during his ministry. 
He called his first son Luther Calvin. After three years he set out 
to find a better church but returned in 1844 and was forgiven and 
reinstated. During his absence one Rothschild, a Jew turned 


_* Eprror’s Note: Ervendberg left Illinois and came to Houston, Texas, in 
1839 to preach the first German Protestant sermon in that city and organized 
a German congregation of fifty-eight men, women, and children (Mgebroff, Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Synode in Texas, p. 8). According to Biesele, The History 
of the German Settlements in Texas, he organized a congregation in Colorado 
County in 1840 at a location called Blumenthal. Sometime between 1840 and 
1844 he was appointed the Protestant minister for the Society for the Protection 
of German Immigrants in Texas. In 1844 Prince Solms engaged him as minister 
for the immigrants who landed at Indianola and later migrated to New Braunfels. 
There he became the German Protestant pastor. When the State Legislature 
created Comal County, Ervendberg was electd the probate judge. Taking a lead 
in the activities of the Germans in that portion of the State, he founded the 
Western Texas Orphan Asylum, became president of the Demokratischer Verein 
(1853), and assisted in drawing up the regulations for the city school of New 
Braunfels. In connection with the orphan asylum an amended charter permitted 
the establishment of an agricultural school, from which sprang the West Texas 
University, to which Ervendberg was appointed president. As late as 1885 
he was still the only professor in the institution. A.C.R. 
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Methodist, had conducted several services but had returned to the 
grocery business for greater profits. Hoffmann began publishing — 
a missionary paper in 1846 and joined Synod in 1849. He finally 
left the Addison congregation in 1847 and later entered the field 
of politics and finance. He was one of the founders of the Repub- 

lican Party and served as lieutenant-governor of Illinois, 1861 to 
1865. Still later he turned to farming and letters and became well 
known under the name of Hans Buschbauer as a writer for various 
German papers. He died as a member of the Wisconsin Synod 
in 1901+ 

Church conditions at Addison during these early padoraee 
were in a state of deplorable confusion. The first constitution, 
composed by a surveyor, contained the proviso: “The faith and 
confession of the teacher and the hearers shall not be taken into 
‘consideration in this congregation.” Most of the members had 
come from two rationalistic congregations in Germany. The 
Augsburg Confession was known only by name, and Luthet’s 
Small Catechism only in its outward verbal form. Superstition 
was widespread among the people. Drunkehness was the order of 
the day. Voters’ meetings were disorderly, and the loudest voice 
carried the debate. Occasionally three sergeants at arms would 
restore a semblance of order by the physical ejection of the most 
violent debaters. The pastor was not permitted to attend the 
meetings, there were no opening or closing devotions, and minutes 
were not kept until 1850. 

That was the situation upon which entered the next pastor, 
the Rev. E. A. Brauer. He had come from Hanover, intending 
to spend eight years in American Lutheranism and then to return 
to Germany. Pastor Selle of Chicago urged him to take over the 
vacancy at Addison as a representative of true Lutheranism, and 
upon inquiry as to his welcome there, Brauer went to Addison. In 
the meantime, however, several members had arranged for a trial 
sermon by one Baring of Chester, Illinois. Both, Brauer and 
Baring, arrived at about the same time, stayed at the same house, 
and slept in the same bed. On Sunday morning Brauer preached, . 
and on Sunday afternoon the congregation heard Baring. Brauer, 
who had laboriously learned words and tune for “Wer nur den 
lieben Gott laesst walten” from his hostess, led the singing also 
in the afternoon service. Baring, however, gave a miserable ac- 


+ For a fuller biography of Hoffmann, see QuarTEeRLy, Vol. XVIII, 37 ff. 
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count of himself as a preacher. The election was to follow imme- 
diately, but a third candidate, Poeschke by name, also obtained 
a hearing, entered the pulpit, and began to preach on the Jewish 
ordinances, of which he said there were as many as bones in the 
human body. When darkness came, Poeschke had reached the 
14th statute, and only three people had remained to listen, the rest 
having gone home with the laughing prediction that it would be 
four o’clock in the morning before he would finish. But when 
morning came, Poeschke had disappeared. Baring left during the 
same week, and Brauer remained at the request of the people. In 
Beta hiesseccived and accepted 
the call as pastor. After a collo- 
quium before Lutheran ministers in 
Chicago he was ordained and in- 
stalled by Pastor Selle on Decem- 
ber 15, 1847. 

It was this event that precipi- 
tated the first of several serious 
doctrinal conflicts in the young con- 
gregation. Before the _ installa- 
tion of Brauer, Pastor Selle had 
requested of the congregation a 
clear-cut declaration of faith in 
which the old constitution and 5 4 Brauer, Zion, Addison 
principles of unionism were re- 
jected and the Lutheran confessions accepted as the official doc- 
trinal position. The congregation had unanimously agreed. 
But when the new Lutheran constitution was presented, de- 
termining the congregation as Evangelical Lutheran, the Reformed 
minority violently objected, severed connections, and formed an 
opposition church. The separation was duly documented, and 
the Reformed group received its proportionate share of the church 
property by a cash payment. The Lutherans even offered to help 
the Reformed building program, provided the new group would 
be definite and decisive in its doctrinal position. 


The new Lutheran constitution could have inaugurated an 
era of peace. But there was still a deplorable lack of Lutheran 
understanding and Lutheran consciousness among the members who 
remained. Brauer labored mightily to bring about clarity in doc- 
trine. In the fall of 1850 he preached a series of sermons based 
on the Augsburg Confession, setting forth also the antithesis of 
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various Protestant sects. Two members of the congregation took 
offense at that and noisily left the service on that year’s anniver- 
sary of the Reformation. They reappeared in a meeting of the con- 
gregation the same day and caused such disturbance that they were 
forcibly removed from the meeting. While still under congrega- 
tional discipline, the two circularized the members of the congre- 
gation with a slanderous document instigated by an Evangelical 
clergyman in Chicago. The congregation responded with a docu- 
ment of refutation, also sent to the membership. There followed 
five years of great unrest. The two original separatists organized 
a faction which withdrew from membership in the congregation 
and filed legal suit for ownership of the church property. Not 
until 1856 was the matter finally settled by judgment of a civil 
court in favor of the faithful Lutheran membership. The result, 
_ however, was the erection of another opposition altar in the imme- 
- diate neighborhood of the old church, is 

There were still other matters that had to be corrected at 
Addison. The requirements of the new constitution could not be 
immediatley enforced. Membership in the congregation was still 
not contingent on profession of faith. At first only landowners 
could hold voting rights. Later, also renters and hired men could 
have a voice in church affairs upon payment of twenty-five cents. 
Funds for the church were raised by a poll tax on all members 
over 16 years of age. It also happened not infrequently that 
members of the church would employ the services of other pastors, 
even sectarian ministers, for official acts. There was at first no 
registration for Holy Communion, and also manifest sinners ap- 
peared at the Communion Table. Those matters were courageously 
attacked by Pastor Brauer, who introduced church discipline in all 
its stages and succeeded in establishing the general practice of the 
congregation on a soundly Scriptural basis. In this task he re- 
ceived assistance not only from faithful members in his parish, but 
also from an epidemic of cholera which took many lives also at 
Addison and was a means to rouse the people to new wees) in- 
terest and activity. 

When the Missouri Synod was ; organized at Chicago in 1847, 
the congregation at Addison did not join. The people remem- 
bered the tyranny of the consistorial system of church government 
in Germany and were not interested in risking their new liberties 
here. Pastor Brauer himself became a member of Synod and pro- 
ceeded to instruct his people as to its true nature. But when he 
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began to apply the principles of Synod at home, a committee of his 
_ members requested him not to attend any more synodical meetings, 
since each time he returned home he showed detrimental effects of 
his visits there. Brauer yielded to the extent that for a time he did 
not urge synodical membership upon his people. However, when 
the new Western District met at Chicago in 1855, he again urged 
his people to attend as guests. As a result of their visit, they 
requested him to give them more information. The congregation 
became a member of Synod at 
Altenburg in Perry County in 1856. 
Twice, in 1859 and again in 1870, 
it was host to the Delegate 
Convention. 

Pastor Brauer accepted a call 
to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
1857. During his ministry the 
church at Addison had developed 
out of a heterogeneous group of 
Lutherans, Reformed, and Ra- 
 tionalists into a unified member- 
ship of those who accepted the 
Lutheran doctrine and were will- 4 G Francke, Zion, Addison 
ing to apply it in practice. An 
evaluation of his work at Addison establishes him as a successful 
champion of the truth in turbulent times. 

His successor was Pastor A. G. Francke, who had been serv- 
ing the congregation at Cook’s Store, Lafayette County, Missouri. 
He was installed on August 28, 1857. The burden of his ministry 
was that of building on the foundations that had been laid. By 
_ patient and persistent instruction Francke was successful in estab- 
lishing the inner strength of a soundly Lutheran church. More- 
over, in the financial support of the church voluntary contribu- 
tions were made the rule instead of the exception as heretofore. 

And in 1869 the St. Louis Gesangbuch replaced the Hanoverian 
~ hymnal, with which it had until then shared equal rights and usage 
in the congregation. 

It was during the pastorate of Francke that the present church 
building was erected. The very first services of the settlers had 
been held in the log cabin home of one of the members, which also 
served as a school. Then the first house of worship had been built 
in 1842 and enlarged in 1850. When in 1860 the problem of 
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proper housing for ie growing congregation again presented itself, 
there were those who favored a new location three miles westward. 
But the old site was retained, that the field might not be surrendered 
to sectarian influences. The new church was dedicated in 1862 and 
still serves the congregation today. : 

It was also during Francke’s time that Synod’s normal school 
was located at Addison. The Delegate Synod of 1857 was to con- 
sider a site. When Francke shortly before the convention an- 
nounced the fact that the establishment of a separate teachers’ 
college was to be considered by Synod, one of his members at once 
rose and exclaimed: “Kerls, dat lat uesch hierherbringen; wi hebt 
Platz” (“Boys, let’s get that over here; we have room”). Ac- 
cordingly, the congregation instructed its delegates to promote the 
cause of Addison at the convention. However, Fort Wayne was 
selected, because Synod’s practical seminary was already located 
there. Then, in 1861, the seminary was moved to St. Louis, Fort 
Wayne became a preparatory school, and the normal school needed 
new quarters. It was again invited to Addison, where the members 
of the congregation offered land, building materials, money, and 
manpower for the new building project. The Western District 
provided the representation and the arguments in favor of the plan, . 
and the Delegate Synod of 1862 unanimously resolved to accept the 
offer. The college was, however, not located near the church but 
in the village of Addison two miles from the church, in order that 
the parish school there might serve as training school for the 
students. Throughout, at the building of the new college, during 
the first years of its operation, and up to the time of its removal 
to River Forest in 1913, the Lutherans of Addison did yeoman 
service in many ways in supporting this institution of Synod. 

Another activity of the church at large that found a home in 
Addison was the work of child welfare. At its silver jubilee con- 
vention in 1872 Synod heard a suggestion that an orphanage be 
founded near the normal school at Addison, to provide additional 
training school opportunities for the students. A newspaper re- 
ported this as a resolution of Synod. A month later a check 
arrived at Addison for the orphan home, and others quickly fol- 
lowed. There was nothing to do but to begin the work. Eight 
congregations formed the German Evangelical Lutheran Orphan 
Home Association of Northern Illinois in 1873 and purchased land 
adjacent to the teachers’ college. Pastor Francke and Professor 
Selle were the first president and vice-president. The first large 
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_ building, still in use as the school of the present Lutheran Child 
_ Welfare Association, was dedicated in 1874. And again the con- 
gregation at Addison assumed a large share of the work of building 
and supporting a new institution in its midst. 

Worthy of special mention in this period of its history is also 
the activity of this congregation in celebrating anniversaries of his- 
torical Lutheran significance. Those were the days when many 
congregations celebrated such events with much fanfare and fes- 
tivity. Especially the 350th anniversary of Luther’s Reformation, 
in 1867, was such an occasion. It was a two-day festival. Inci- 
dentally, it was then that the American flag was displayed at the 
teachers’ college for the first time. On the morning of October 31 
of that year a long procession of faculty members, the student 
body, school children, and members of the congregation, led by a 
marshal, made its way from the village to the church. Songs and 
music helped to shorten the distance of two miles. At the church 
the remainder of the congregation had already assembled outside. 
Now all entered, filling the auditorium with 1,500 worshipers. The 
service was long, and it was three o’clock when the people returned 
to the village. 

The next day was celebrated in an even more imposing manner. 
All Lutherans of the Chicago area had been invited. A special 
site had been prepared for the festival about a mile from the col- 
lege. At nine o’clock in the morning the first out-of-town guests 
arrived. Then wagons and carriages poured into Addison from 
every direction. A special train brought the Chicago visitors to 
Cottage Hill (Elmhurst). From there, four miles away, it was 
necessary to travel by wagon or afoot. The Chicago delegation 
formed a caravan more than a mile long. Flags of various nations 
and banners of churches lent color to the procession, and a uni- 
formed band contributed music. The group joined the people 
patiently waiting at Addison, and then the multitude set out for 
the place of celebration. At least six thousand people gathered 
there that day. The service included an English sermon by Pro- 
fessor Selle for the benefit of the Norwegian brethren. The food 
had been furnished largely by the Addison people. The whole two- 
day celebration was an expression of the spirit of Lutheran fellow- 
ship and solidarity so strong in those days. 

During Pastor Francke’s ministry peace came to the congrega- 
tion in an ever-increasing measure, although the spirit of strife still 
arose occasionally. At the time of the Civil War the foes of Lu- 
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theranism sought to defame the Addison Lutherans as friends of _ 
the Confederacy and enemies of the Union, but failed to do great 

harm. Then, at the time of the building program of 1860—62, a 
group in the congregation attempted to withdraw and build its own 
church some miles to the north. But the movement failed before 
the courageous efforts of Pastor Francke and the insistent pleading 
of the other members. 

In matters of Christian elementary education the Lutherans of 
Addison were quick to realize the importance of parish schools and 
throughout their history made this a matter of first consideration. | 
Already Pastor Hoffmann had conducted school, although in a 
haphazard manner. Pastor Brauer instilled greater thoroughness 
and better system into the schools. For three years he himself 
taught in an attic room in the parsonage. But the parish covered 
a large territory, extending ten miles in each direction from the 
church, and it was impossible to reach any but the very nearest 
children in that way. As a result individual school districts were 
formed. 

There were eight of them altogether. The western district 
was the first. It included the village of Addison, where the school 
was located, and began its work in 1849. Its first teacher was 
Henry Bartling, who served from 1849 to 1891 and during part 
of that time was also the village postmaster. During his office 
in the school there was for many years a co-operative agreement 
with the Addison public school, according to which the children 
would attend public school for half of the day and the Lutheran 

school for the remainder. The teachers of the public school dur- 
ing those years were also German Lutherans. It was the school 
of the western district that served as the training school for the 
teachers’ college and also included the children of the orphan home. 
The school is at present approaching its centennial of uninter- 
rupted teaching. , 

Three years after the organization of the western district an 
eastern district was formed, with its own school building and cor- 
poration. Its work was later discontinued. In 1852 a school was 
opened in the southern part of the parish, in Proviso Township, and 
already in 1858 it became the first daughter congregation of the 
church at Addison. The members toward the north set up their 
school in 1855. In about 1860 York Center, five miles south of 
Addison, organized its own school, and in 1868 its members were 
released from Addison to form a separate parish. Four miles away, 
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in Elmhurst, another group of members formed their district in 
1879. In the following year the seventh district was founded, 
three miles west of the village, in Bloomingdale Township. And 
the last of the eight districts located in the village of Itasca in 1885. 
Although all of these districts operated as separate corporations, 
the entire matter of parish schools was under the final control of 
the whole congregation, which 
had supreme authority. In 
later years a uniform consti- 
tution governed all of the 
schools. 
It was through this sys- 
tem of school districts that 
the congregation was able to 
“maintain its integral unity in 
spite of great distances that 
separated the homes of its 
members. The church re- 
mained the center of spiritual 
activity, and each Sunday saw 
the members making their pil- 
grimage to the services afoot, 
on horseback, or in horse- 
drawn vehicles. One after 
another the schools later 
formed parishes of their own. 
After Proviso and York Cen- 
ter followed Elmhurst, Addi- 
son, and Itasca, each of which 
had been a nucleus of Lu- Old Charch, 1890 
theranism fostered by the 
mother church. Within the territory once covered by the original 
congregation there are now eleven other parishes, daughters and 
granddaughters of the mother church which still continues its work 
- at the old location among the members in the immediate vicinity. 
Returning to the chronological history of the congregation, we 
find that Pastor Francke died after a prolonged illness in 1879. 
He and Mrs. Francke lie buried in the cemetery of the congrega- 
tion at the church. 
His successor was Pastor T. Johannes Grosse, a professor at 
the teachers’ college in Addison, who already in the preceding year 
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had become Francke’s assistant. His election was a wise choice by 
the congregation. Besides having established himself as an ex- 
cellent preacher, Grosse soon became known also for his pastoral 
_ abilities, his executive aptitudes, and his activity in the further in- 
doctrination of his people. For years he successfully supervised 
the manifold activities of his congregation of 1,200 communicants. 
As pastor he was necessarily conversant with the business affairs 
of seven corporations, each with board and plenary meetings and 
business matters, since each of the school districts was a corporate 
unit in addition to the general voters’ assembly of the congrega- — 
tion. He supervised the conduct of the school in each of the dis- 
tricts, and in at least some of them he conducted weekday Christen- 
lehren for all the district members. Besides, he served as pastor 
to the faculty and student body of the college and also gladly lent 
his time and services to the administration of the orphan home. 
It was inevitable, however, that soon the large Kirchspiel should 
be divided. Separate communities had grown up about the various 
schools, and these people saw greater opportunities for Kingdom 
work in their existence as separate congregations. Proviso and 
York Center had already established themselves. In 1892 the third 
school district, Elmhurst, was peacefully dismissed in order to or- 
ganize its own church. The same year the western and Blooming- 
dale districts came with a petition for regular services in the village 
of Addison, since weather conditions often made church attendance 
impossible for the seminary family and for many others living two 
and more miles away. It was arranged to have regular Sunday 
services in the college, with Pastor Grosse conducting them on 
alternate Sunday afternoons and members of the faculty preaching 
on the remaining Sundays in the morning. It was natural that 
eventually a new congregation should result, and in 1906 St. Paul’s 
of Addison was organized, although the schools still remained 
under the old church until the following year. When in 1907 the 
members at Itasca also expressed their desire for independence, 
there was understandable hesitancy on the part of the mother 
church to reduce her membership still further, but the release was 
also here effected peaceably, and the fifth congregation had formed 
within the boundaries of the parish as they had existed in the 1850's. 

Pastor Grosse was retired by his Lord through death in 1919, 
after 40 years in the ministry at Addison. He was laid to rest 
among many of his former members in the churchyard, where 
also his widow was buried at the age of 92 in 1945. 
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The next pastor, the Rev. Oscar H. Weinrich, was called from 
the congregation at Petaluma, California, in 1919. It was during 
his time, in 1924, that monthly English services were introduced. 
English now shares equally with German as the language of wor- 
ship at Zion. The present English constitution of the congrega-— 
tion was adopted in 1933, and the English church seal was pur- 
chased in 1936. In 1929 the congregation sold 40 acres. of its 
_ property, retaining eight for 
church, parsonage, janitor’s 
house, and cemetery. 

Just before the close of 
the first century of its life, the 
congregation suffered a seri- 
ous loss when fire, caused by 
lightning, swept the interior 
of the church, destroying the 
altar and the pipe organ 
which had served for seventy- 
five years. The loss was the 
more keenly felt because the 
disaster came very shortly 
after the 75th anniversary of 
dedication, for which the 
church had been renovated, 
and also because the number 
of members had through the 
years become small. But 
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their fathers these people re- 
stored their church once again, in time for the congregation’s 
centennial celebration in 1938. 


This was an occasion of sincere joy for Zion. It served also 
to begin a revival of interest, activity, and growth for the congre- 
. gation. During the preceding half century the mother church had 
given of her life for the sake of the Kingdom as one group of her 
members after another had left to form new congregations. But 
the members who remained were loyal and energetic. 

After the death of Pastor Weinrich in 1945 the congregation 
called as its pastor the Rev. Erwin H. Heidorn of Hoxie, Kansas. 
Building trends of the Chicago area showed development toward 
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the western suburbs, and also the neighborhood of old Zion saw 
new homes being built. The members of the century-old church 
received new hope. The future offered encouragement. In 1945 
the old northern district school had been closed for lack of children 
in its area, and for the first time in more than a hundred years the 
congregation had been without a school. Now, however, the pop- 
ulation in the immediate neighborhood of the church indicated 
opportunities, and in 1946 Zion relocated its school on the church 
property, arranging an old frame building for its first home. Pres- 
ent forward-looking plans provide for a new school building in the 
near future. : 

The entire story of this congregation may be summarized in 
the words of God’s promise to Abraham: “I will bless thee, and 
thou shalt be a blessing.” The history of Zion is in many respects 
one of struggle and difficulty and human weakness, but it is also 
a record of faith-filled determination and courageous leadership 
and sincere loyalty to the Word. May God preserve that spirit 
unto His Church! 


The writer gladly acknowledges as chief source of information for this 
. article the work of the Rev. T. Johannes Grosse, published at the occasion of 
the congregation’s 50th anniversary in 1888 under the title: Geschichte der 
deutschen evangelisch-lutherischen Gemeinde zu Addison, Du Page County, 
Illinois. Rarely, if ever, has our Church seen a more voluminous and detailed 
parish history than this comprehensive book. In addition, the following 
books were consulted: The centennial booklet of the congregation, published 
in 1938; Blanchard, History of Du Page County, Illinois (O. L. Baskin 
% Co., Chicago, 1882); Bateman-Shelby, Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois 
and History of Du Page County (Munsell Publishing Co., Chicago, 1913); 
and the Lutheran Annual for 1947. 
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Pele Beginning of Our English Work 


By C. L. JANZOw + 


In 1856, at the meeting of the Western District a pe German 
Missouri Synod, at Altenburg, Perry County, Mo., the Rev. Jona- 
than R. Moser of Gravelton, Wayne County, Mo., member of the 
Tennessee Synod, made an appeal, requesting the District to en- 
gage in mission work among the English-speaking people in its 
territory. At the time, this District of the German Synod was 
so overwhelmed with work on behalf of the German population 


J. R. Moser P. C. Henkel 


that it could not undertake it (also for lack of suitable men able 
to work among the English-speaking populace) ; but contacts with 
the Rev. J. R. Moser were maintained by the German pastors. In 
1871, again on the occasion of a meeting of the Western District 
at the same place, the Revs. J. R. Moser and P. C. Henkel were 
present and once more made their earnest appeal. It was then that 
the author made the acquaintance of these English pastors. 
Though the Western District again took no action in the matter, 
it was as a result of conversations on this occasion that in 1872 
(Aug. 17—20) a free conference was held with these men at 
-Gravelton, Mo. Present were Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Prof. (F.)_ 
A. Schmidt, the Revs. C. Kleppisch, J. R. Moser, P. C. Henkel, 
A. Rader, and a number of laymen. They found themselves to be 
in full doctrinal agreement. 

From now on the annual meetings of the English Conference, 


+ This document was written in the early nineties of the last cen- 
tury. Tr. by W. G. P. 
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were attended by German brethren, for example, by the Profs. A. 
Craemer, (F.) A. Schmidt, the Revs. Ph. Wille, and C. F. Ober- — 
meyer, and others — but this attendance was, so to say, a personal, — 
private matter. 

At the occasion of the Western District Pastoral Conference 
of East Missouri, in April, 1879, this conference declared to the 
Missouri Synod, in convention assembled in Bethlehem Church, 
St. Louis, that it would undertake the English mission work with 
the English brethren (Moser, Rader, Wagner) and announced 
this to the English brethren in an official declaration prepared by 
the Rev. C. L. Janzow at the request of the conference and espe- 
cially in a document written by Dr. Walther, which the conference 
made its own and transmitted to L. M. Wagner. 

In the fall of 1879 the Rev. C. L. Janzow and C.F. One 
were elected delegates by the Western District of the Missouri 
Synod to the conference of the English brethren at Niangua, Web- 
ster County, Mo. The latter, however, was called to Little Rock 
and could not attend. The former tried for days to obtain a com- 
panion to go to the conference with him and finally, discouraged 
and embittered, was on the verge of returning to his home, when 
through the earnest pleadings of Dr. Walther, he decided to go to 
the conference alone — and behold, then Prof. (M.) Guenther an- 
nounced that he would accompany him. _ 

In 1880 the English ministers addressed a formal petition to 
the Western District, convened in Concordia, Mo., to take over 
the English mission work, which was done, and an English Mission 
Board was appointed for the direction of the work, composed of 
Prof. M. Guenther, the Rev. C. L. Janzow, and Mr. C. F. Lange. 
That there was much opposition and ridicule was self-evident.* 
The Rev. A. Baepler of Mobile, Ala., now director at our college 
in Fort Wayne, was the first missionary appointed. He covered 
Missouri and Arkansas in his travels, but resigned already in 1883 
to become professor at the preparatory school in Concordia, Mo. 

The English Mission Board had three chief objectives for its 
work: 1) to appoint missionaries for its field; 2) to induce the 
pastors of Synod in the larger cities of our country to appoint 
English missionaries; 3) to unite all English pastors and congte- 


* While Janzow’s account is generally quite objective, a sentence such 
as this gives us an indication that the willingness and readiness on the part of 
some to advance Lutheranism among the English-speaking in our country 
was conspicuous by its absence. W. G. P. 
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gations within the Synodical Conference into one body. A. W. 
Meyer, c.r.m., was first appointed English missionary for south- 
west Missouri, then W. Dallmann, c.r.m. The pastors in New 
Orleans and Baltimore were at the same time encouraged to ap- 
point English missionaries. As the Synodical Conference had pre- 
viously rejected the request to receive the little English Conference 
of Missouri info membership, referring it to the Western District 
of the Missouri Synod, so the General Body, in the spring of 1887, 
rejected a similar request from the English Conference and from 
the Rev. Kuegele and his congregation for admission into Synod. 
as an English Mission District. Synod did declare its readiness, 
however, to take over the direction of the English Mission and 
appointed the English Mission Board of the Western District as 
its own, whose duty it should be, in the name of Synod, to promote 
the work, and, if possible, to organize an English corporation on 
the basis of the doctrine and practice of the Synodical Conference. 
The Board did its work especially through personal corre- 
spondence and other means not so apparent to the eye. English 
pastors were called to Baltimore, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
_ (to Wichita and Winfield earlier), and to St. Paul (Minn.). After 
much personal effort the General English Lutheran Conference of 
_ Missouri was organized, which is now the English Synod of Mis- 
souri and other States. 
: In 1890, at the Delegate Synod in Milwaukee, the conven- 
tion acknowledged the work of its English Mission Board and 
encouraged it to continue in the work. Thus the German Mis- 
souri Synod is not forgetful of its obligation and is bravely work- 
ing on behalf of sound English Lutheranism. 
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The Rev. C. L. Janzow 
1847—1911 
By Dr. E. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Carl Ludwig Janzow was born May 5, 1847, at Heringsdorf, 
Pomerania. At the age of six he came to America with his parents. 
He was reared in the neighborhood of Fort Wayne, Ind., where 
his parents had settled. He studied at our institutions in Fort 

Wayne and St.Louis. Graduating in 1870, he entered upon a 
___ ministerial career of about 
forty years. The first decade 
was spent in ministering to 
smaller congregations. His 
first call was to Weston, Mo., 
from where he also served Far- 
ley, and Kansas City, Mo.; 
also Lawrence and Atchison, 
Kans. After four years of 
faithful service he followed a 
call to Dryden, Minn., where 
he likewise labored for four 
years. In 1879 he accepted a 
call to Frohna, Mo., where his 
real worth became apparent, 
being chosen Visitor for Perry 
County, Mo. 

It has been said that our 

Church here in America started 

Rev. C. L. Janzow j; too late with work in English. 
However, when we consider 

that our Saxon immigrants knew very little English themselves; 
and furthermore, when we think of the tremendous amount of work 
they were called upon to do among people of German tongue and 
also that there were very few laborers, or pastors, available, it is 
not to be wondered at that the work in English had to wait its turn. 

It was not that our fathers were not mission-minded. Walther 
saw the need of preaching the Gospel also in the language of his 
adopted country. He supported a plan to erect an English 
academy. Together with Pastors Wyneken and Brohm he tried 
to keep in touch with the English Lutherans in the South and 
Southwest. To show his interest, he attended a conference of min- 
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isters of the Tennessee and Holston Synods held in Gravelton, 
Wayne Co., Mo., in 1875. Finding them one in faith with the 
Missouri Synod, he urged co-operation. When Pastor Janzow 
in 1879 hesitated to visit the English brethren at Niangua, Mo., 
Walther urged him with the earnest, never-to-be-forgotten words: 
“Dear pastor, God has brought us into this country and, without 
our merit, has given us the pure doctrine also for this very purpose 
that we should proclaim it in the language of this our country — 
the English language. But alas! we have not done what we ought 
to have done; and I fear God may punish us on account of our 
ungrateful negligence and take away from us Germans the great 
blessings bestowed upon us till now, because we have not done in 
the English language what we ought to have done in our country.” 
Pastor Janzow went, and he became and remained an ardent sup- 
porter of English work all his life. In southwest Missouri he was 
called “the Governor” because of his leadership. 

About in 1883 he was called to Bethlehem Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. Here he labored assiduously for more than twenty-four years. 
Through his missionary efforts Bethlehem grew by leaps and 
bounds. Bremen, as that part of St. Louis was called, was combed 
for members for both church and school. The “Old Saxon 
_ Church” on 19th and Salisbury Streets was packed Sunday after 
Sunday. The school, after a few years, had a faculty of six 
teachers. The afternoon services, also the Christenlehre, were well 
attended. Larger quarters were needed badly. A site for a new 
church and school had been acquired. Plans and specifications 
for the church were drawn up. Building operations were soon 
under way. | 

In the summer of 1892 the new church edifice was completed. 
It was by far the largest and most beautiful Lutheran church in 
the city at that time. One of the speakers at the dedication was 
Pastor Henry Sieck, father of our Dr. L. J. Sieck of Concordia 
Seminary and one-time neighboring pastor of Pastor Janzow in 
St. Louis. It was indeed a day of great joy for Bethlehem Con- 
gtegation. But that joy was soon turned into sorrow. On Jan. 26, 
1893, this beautiful church was destroyed by fire. Nothing but 
the walls remained, standing out like icebergs. It was a ter- 
rifically cold night. The water from the fire hoses froze as soon 
as it struck a solid surface. All that grandeur was frozen into 
one ghastly-looking iceberg overnight. It was a most crushing 
blow for pastor and people. Back to the old church again! A day 
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of humiliation had come. And what a memorial service it was 
in which Pastor Janzow preached a sermon that moved the con- 
gregation to repentant tears! But also to faith and confidence 
to go forward with the work of the Lord. After several months 
the congregation, having somewhat recovered from the blow, re- 
solved to rebuild their church. So upon the ruins of their beau- 
tiful church the present church edifice was built. Those were days 
that tried men’s hearts. What a heavy burden of debts was 
loaded upon the congregation! Yet they followed the leader. 


Bethlehem Church 


In the meantime his interest in English work in the Kingdom 
of God increased. He and Prof. M. Guenther attended the con- 
ference at St. Paul’s, Webster County, Mo. Both were members of 
a Board for English Missions, which had been created by the 
Western District of the German Missouri Synod. Through their 
instrumentality, Candidates A. W. Meyer and Wm. Dallmann 
were called to Emmanuel and St. Paul’s Congregations of Webster 
County, Mo., respectively. These two pastors were the first Con- 
‘cordia Seminary graduates to do purely English work for “Mis- 
souri.” Pastor Janzow, having been chosen official Visitor for the 
conference, secured a grant from the Western District to defray any 
expenses incurred by the pastors of the conference in missionary 
work. The work prospered. Besides Rader, Pastor A. W. Meyer 
had five preaching places. 


We come to the fifteenth meeting of that English Confenaea 
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held in St.Louis in 1888 in Bethlehem Church, C. L. Janzow, 
pastor. At this convention the recommendation of the German 
Missouri Synod to form an independent English synod was adopted 
and carried out by organizing “The General Evangelical English 
Lutheran Conference of Missouri and Other States.” Again the 
following year, 1889, pursuant to an invitation, a number of pas- 
tors and delegates met at Bethlehem Church from Oct. 19 to 23. 
“The Rev. R. L. Goodman, president of the Conference, acted as 
chaplain. The faculty of Concordia Seminary had dismissed 
classes in order to attend these sessions and also to give the 
students an opportunity to attend. A large number of the 
gentlemen from the institution were 
present daily.” Pastor F. Kuegele 
preached the sermon. This was the first 
English service held in Bethlehem 
Church — held under misgivings and 
protests of not a few members. A con- 
stitution was adopted. Rev. F. Kuegele 
was elected President; Rev. C. L. Jan- 
zow, Visitor; Rev. C. F. W. Meyer, 
Secretary. Janzow was also a member 
of the Board of Directors of Concordia 
Publishing House. 
It was about this time that Mr. J. RW eMove: 

P. Baden of Winfield, Kans., decided 

to do something substantial for the cause of Lutheranism in the 
English language. In conjunction with Pastor A. W. Meyer, 
who had been pastor of the Winfield congregation for a short 
time, and Pastor Janzow, member of the Board for English 
Missions and also Visitor for the English Conference, Mr. J. P. 
Baden made an offer of $50,000 for the erection of a college 
for the furtherance of pre-ministerial education based on the 
English language in particular, but also for advanced education 
_in general, and that meant co-education from the start. Out 
of love to the Savior and love for our youth, Mrs. Adelaide E. 
Baden, the devoted wife of Mr. J. P. Baden, at the ground- 
breaking ceremony gave the name St. John’s College to the insti- 
tution that has served so well the youth of our Church. The work 
on the building went apace, so that at the next convention of 
Synod at Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1893, Pastor C. L. Janzow appeared 
in behalf of Mr. Baden and family and formally offered to Synod 
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the deed and the documents conveying the entire property to 
Synod. The convention expressed its deepest gratitude to the 
kind donor by a rising vote and formally accepted the princely offer. 

In the following years Pastor Janzow also provided students 
for the school, besides financial aid, which was so badly needed 
in the early years. 

Although a very busy man, he yet found time for some literary 
activity. He wrote some “Quotes” from Luther for the Witness; 
also other articles of interest. His Life of Walther was probably 
the first to appear in English. And during his busy pastorate he 
found time to write, in’German, the History of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Furthermore he wrote a preface to one volume of 
Country Sermons by F. Kuegele, his co-graduate and friend. 

As preacher, Janzow was a twenty-five minute man, and this 
was rare in those days. His sermons were conscientiously pre- 
pared and delivered with conviction. He thought and wrote in 
paragraphs. His sermons were masterpieces. His Lenten services 
were searching, but also full of comfort. He knew well the art 
of dividing the Word rightly and applying it, making it “profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” His confessional addresses were 
excellent. At funerals in church he always attracted more people 
than the immediate mourners. He knew and understood the 
psychological approach under such circumstances; and he always 
made use of the opportunity. Many people went home thinking. 

Janzow was also great in the Sunday afternoon Christenlehre. 
It was not distinctively Kinderlehre, but Christenlehre. There 
were nearly always some two hundred people in attendance. The 
confirmands were encouraged to take active part until their eight- 
eenth year. Janzow had the aptitude to catechize freely, walking 
up and down the aisles, often soliciting answers from an old mother 
or father without in the least embarrassing them. Students from 
the Seminary often attended. 

As pastor, particularly at sickbeds, Janzow knew how to apply 
the Word. Many prayers, often from bended knee, were offered 
at the bedside. Much comfort was dispensed on such occasions. 

Janzow himself went through several severe sieges of sickness. 
He suffered much weariness and pain. The strength of his years 

s “labor and sorrow,” as the Psalmist says. Yet, as a broken 
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man, he served the congregations in Freedom, Pa., and vicinity 
for a few years after resigning his pastorate at Bethlehem Church. 
Then, after a long illness, ended the life of a man whose star shone 
bright and clear in the heyday of his career, providing talent and 
leadership for the task in hand, a man who had consumed him- 
self in the service of his Savior. He answered his last summons 
on May 5, 1911, departing in peace with God and man. 
Bethlehem Congregation honored Pastor Janzow in death. 
He lay in state before the altar of the church, and thousands of 
people viewed his remains, many with tears in their eyes. At the 
funeral the following day the church was packed. Preceding the 
service at church, Dr. G. Stoeckhardt, a friend of the deceased, 
offered prayer in the home of the family. At church, Dr. H. B. 
Hemmeter, his pastor, preached in German on Ps. 23:4, the last 
spoken words of the departed, and Prof. W. H. T. Dau, on 
1 Pet. 1:3-5, in English. He was laid to rest in Bethlehem’s own 
cemetery, which he had dedicated for the pilgrims’ rest, Pastors 
C. F. Obermeyer and G. A. Henkel officiating. A monument has 
_ been placed at the head of the grave by Bethlehem Congregation, 
having the following inscription: “Dedicated by the Members of 
Bethlehem Ev. Luth. Church in Loving Memory of Their Faithful 
Pastor, Who Served from 1883 to 1907.” 
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The Life and Work of 
Georg Ernst Christian Ferdinand Sievers 


By the REV. AUGUST R. SUELFLOW, S. T. M. 


Chapter II 
(Continued) 


Pastor and Pioneer © 


In September, 1850, Bergrat ‘Koch described Ses aS: as 
follows: 


The center of the colony is the are which lies in the fork of 
the Squaquaning, about three miles from the settlement Portsmouth and 
four miles from the fast-growing little city Lower Saginaw, or Hampton — 
(on the right bank of the Saginaw River). Thus the colony is directly 
connected with the little city by a river route. Besides that there is also 
a road (however, not yet passable for a team of oxen or horses) leading 
from Saginaw City to Lower Saginaw through Frankenlust. Three solid 
bridges span the Squaquaning. Even this small river, though not yet 
cleaned and scraped, is wide and deep enough for navigation of steamers 
and sail boats. In November, 1849, a steamer 120 feet long docked in 
front of the church and unloaded provisions.3+ 


Other means were also employed to make communication with 
points outside of the colony easier. A telegraph line was to be 
built between Saginaw and Bay City, running through Frankenlust. 
Bergrat Koch hoped that this would be completed by the spring 
of 1851. Messages could then be sent from Frankenlust to New 
York within a few hours.*” 

Bergrat Koch, who owned a number of factories and mines 
in Germany, wanted to provide for his employees should the 
Revolution of 1848 close down his establishments. He planned 
to buy a large section of land near Frankenlust, where his employees 
could then settle. Sievers chose the site and bought it with the 
money provided by Koch. The new colony was called Amelith. 
Since Koch’s factories, however, were not shut down, Amelith 
was not settled by his employees, but by other German colonists. 
And so the colony of Amelith originated.*® Bergrat Koch stayed 
with Sievers for the summer only. The first families came to 
Amelith in 1851. The initial service was held on n June 26, 1852, 


31 Koch, op. cit., p. 6 ff. 

32 Koch, op. cit., p. 15. 

33 Waldemar H. Lohrmann, Geschichtlicher Ueberblick der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen St. Johannes-Gemeinde U. A.C. zu Amelith, Michigan. Im Auftrag 


der Gemeinde zur Feier ihres faenfundsiehzigjaehtigen Jubilaeums am 19, Juni 


1927; PS: 
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conducted by Pastor Sievers. Sievers held services in Amelith until 
1867, when the congregation called its own pastor, the Rev. J. T. 
Mueller of Lake Ridge, Tenawee County, Michigan. He was 
installed by Sievers on January 26, 1868."* During this time 
Sievers was so swamped with work that he remarked he hardly 
had time to study his theology.*” a 

Work in Saginaw, previously mentioned, was begun by 
Craemer, but carried on by Sievers. Loehe reported that Saginaw 
was comparable to a Dorf in the late forties, but that it was a 


Frankenlust, Mich. 


gathering place for the German immigrants.*° At first, services 
were held in private homes in the country, later, after February 11, 
1849, in private homes in the city.*’ Sievers visited these people 
every two weeks. Sievers was chosen as the man to serve Saginaw 
because, as J. H. P. Graebner wrote, Sievers could best go to 
Saginaw because he had a horse and at that time was connected 
with Loehe’s Pilgerhaus and had to go to Saginaw often.** On De- 


34 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 24, p. 119. 

35 Ibid., Vol.51, p.79. 

36 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1850, No.6, col. 45. 

37 HL. Speckhard, Gemeindebuch der evangelisch-lutherischen Gemeinde zum 
heiligen Kreuz U. A.C. zu Saginaw, Michigan, enthaltend Geschichte der Gemeinde 
nebst ihren Ordnungen und anderen Zugaben. Im Auftrage der Gemeinde zur 
Feier ihres fuenfzigjaehrigen Bestehens am 30. und 31. Juli 1899. P. 12. 


88 J. H. P. Graebner, “Die fraenkischen Colonien des Saginaw-Thales im 
Staate Michigan.” Unpublished manuscript, written about 1890, in possession of 
Dr. Theo. Graebner, St. Louis, Mo. 
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cember 12, 1848, Sievers wrote to Loehe *’ that he hoped to build 
a church in Saginaw the following spring. On January 29, 1849, 
the congregation at Saginaw was organized, and the name Holy 
Cross was chosen. Sievers was present at this meeting and strongly 
urged the congregation to build its own church. He was asked 
to continue to serve them. Sievers did not accept any salary for his 
services, but urged them to use the money to construct a church 
building instead.*° When the time came to call a full-time man, 
Sievers was called, but the Frankenlust congregation did not want 
to see him leave. Then in the second meeting of the Saginaw — 
congregation Candidate Ottomar Cloeter was called. Sievers in- 
stalled him on November 30, 1849,** after he had colloquized 
Cloeter on the basis of the Formula of Concord in the oe of 
the entire congregation.” 

The Frankenhilf colony was begun in 1850 as a settlement for 
poor people from Germany. The congregation here was organized 
by the Rev. John Deindoerfer. The congregation, strangely enough, 
was under the management of the Bavarian Society for Inner 
Missions. Deindoerfer joined the Missouri Synod in 1852. 

For a while Pastor Sievers was in charge of Loehe’s colonization, 
the Pilgerhaus, and the teachers’ seminary fund in the Saginaw 
Valley. His successors were the Rev. G. Grossmann, who taught 
at the seminary, and Pastor Deindoerfer.* 

From August to September, 1852, a cholera epidemic raged 
in Frankenlust. Sievers took care of his patients day and night, 
and even in the face of death faithfully served them. His wife 
often worried when he did not return in a reasonable amount of 
time.** By the end of September, Sievers too became so sick with 
gall fever that he was forced to remain in bed. The fever became 
worse, since he had so greatly overstrained himself during the 
cholera epidemic. He was at death’s door, and even bade farewell 
to his wife and small son.*” After some time, however, he im- 
proved and was able to resume his duties. 

On January 9, 1853, Pastor Henry Dicke, a graduate of the 
Fort Wayne seminary, was ordained and installed as Sievers’ 


39 Copy of letter in C.H.I. archives. 

40 Speckhard, op. cit., p. 18. 

41 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1850, No. 6, ee 45. 
42 Der Lutheraner, Vol.6, p.71. 

3 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1853, No. 12, col. 89. 
44 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 51, p. 80. 

45 Ibid. 
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assistant.'” His assistance was badly needed in Sievers’ illness and 
in the growing work of the congregation and school.*’ Pastor 
Dicke became a true and faithful friend of Sievers and served 
Frankenlust and Amelith until he was called to Frankentrost in 
1854. He was installed there on February 8, 1854, by Sievers, 
assisted by Cloeter.** In 1853 the work of the congregation became 
too much for Sievers; so J. J. Brater was called as teacher to ease 
his burden.” The colony grew; by 1853 Frankenlust was settled 
by more than 60 families.”° 

In 1853 the inevitable break with Loehe came. Though 
Deindoerfer had joined the Missouri Synod in 1852, Grossmann 
never did. It was an abnormal relation for brothers in the faith 
who lived close together not to be members of the same church 
body. Loehe had disagreed with the Missouri Synod’s doctrine 
of the church and the ministry. The issue came to a head. In 1853 
Grossmann and Deindoerfer did not attend Synod’s convention in 
Cleveland. President Wyneken visited them, but could not effect 
a change for the better." Loehe sadly deplored the rift and wrote 
in his Kirchliche Mittheilungen: “They don’t need us any more. 
Our Saginaw seminary and colonization fund will be shifted.” ” 
- Grossmann and Deindoerfer left Michigan and settled in Iowa in 
the fall of 1853." 


As soon as the old log church was built, the congregation 
realized that it was only a temporary structure. Plans were drawn 
up six days after the dedication to build a new church. Pastor 
Martin Stephan drew the plans.°* Bergrat Koch had previously 
donated $100 for the erection of a new church.”” The actual 
building was begun in January, 1856. The size of the building was 
7030 feet, excluding the choir section. Enough money was con- 
tributed, so that the church was completed by the end of September. 
It was dedicated on October 4, 1857.°° Though for some time the 


46 Ibid., Vol.9, p. 119. 

47 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 28. 

48 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 10, p. 112. 

49 Ibid., Vol.51, p. 80. 

50 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1853, No. 8, col. 61. 

51 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 29. 

52 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1853, No. 12, col. 90 ff. 
53 Georg Fritschel, Aus den Tagen der Vaeter, p. 122. 
54 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 35. 

55 Der Lutheraner, Vol. 14, p. 78. 

56 Ibid. 
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inside of the church was not completed, the congregation used it 
nevertheless. An organ was installed in 1868." 

In the spring of 1858 Sievers, who had been put in charge of 
Loehe’s property in the Saginaw Valley, wrote Loehe that he was 
not able to buy the property, and that he was not able to sell the 
Pilgerhaus. He also wrote Loehe that he could no longer supply 
him with any information about the Franconian colonies to be 
published in the Kirchliche Mittheilungen, since the Tendenz of 
that publication was no longer in agreement with the colonies. 
But he reported nevertheless that Frankenlust had grown rapidly 
within the last two or three years and now had 67 voting members 
and 300 school children. Amelith, still a daughter congregation, 
had 135 souls and 34 voters.” 


Sievers had made extensive repairs on the Pilgerhaus. The -< 


Saginaw congregation had offered $1,200 for it, but Loehe did 
not want to sell it at that price. Sievers sengeued that he wait 
with the sale until the railroad had been built to Saginaw.” Besides 
the many other activities and missionary undertakings which Sievers 
had at this time, he was also trying to dispose at as best price 
possible of Loehe’s property in Saginaw. 

Sievers also started services in Bay City, where te was in- 
stalled on December 5, 1854, by the Rev. O. Cloeter. Every two 
weeks Pastor Sievers faehhnlly held services there until the early 
sixties, when the congregation called its own pastor, the Rev. J. 
Himmler. In 1865 the Rev. Himmler accepted a call into another 
field; during the vacancy Pastor Sievers again was active in the 
congregation he had helped to organize. He served there until 
1868, when the Rev. J. H. P. Partenfelder was called,“* who was 
installed on August 2, 1868." 

Now a word about the schools at St. Paul’s. In the beginning 
Sievers taught the children, then from 1852 to 1854 Pastor Dicke 
took over. In 1853 the congregation called a full-time teacher, 
Mr. J. J. Brater, who stayed until 1866. A new two-story school 
was built at a cost of $1,075 and dedicated on October 2, 1865. 
Then J. L. Himmler, formerly a teacher in Nuernberg, was called, 


57 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 35. 

58 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1858, Nos.5 and 6, col. 45 ff. 
59 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1861, No.3, col. 19 ff. 
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who came in June, 1866. A school was also established for those 
living in the city, on April 16, 1883. Johann Georg Appold was 
called to teach school there. 

From these many and varied activities we can readily see that 
Sievers was a pastor and pioneer in the true sense of the term. 
No tasks were too trivial for him, no undertakings too difficult, 
no assignments too great. Sievers made it his lifework to bring 
the Gospel to men. Nothing prevented him from faithfully ac- 
complishing what he set out to perform. He was instrumental 
in organizing many congregations besides his own. Aside from 
those mentioned previously, he was responsible for helping to or- 
ganize also the congregations at Monitor, Mount Pleasant, and 
Beaver. Monitor was a daughter congregation settled mostly by 
former members of Frankenlust. It was located six miles west 
of Frankenlust. Sievers served this congregation until 1880, when 
his son Ferdinand was installed there on August 22.° In the 
late summer of 1880 the congregation dedicated its new frame 
church. Sievers delivered the dedicatory sermon. The work at 
Beaver was also begun as the result of Sievers’ missionary activities. 
He took an active part in all the congregational activities in his 
community. He was often called upon to take part in church 
festivals of neighboring congregations, and he ordained and in- 
stalled many clergymen: during his life. In his later life sickness 
seldom interrupted his work, though in the spring of 1890 he was 
confined to his bed for a few weeks. After that he was able to 
serve his congregation uninterruptedly until the winter of 1893. 

: (To be continued) 
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The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 

By the REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A. B., B. D. 
X. The United Lutheran Church in America in Japan 

: CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 

The native religion of Japan is Shintoism, whose essence is 

nature and ancestor worship and whose emphasis is centered in the 
ruler, called the Mikado, who is revered as the son of God. Bud- 
dhism, received from India, through China, is a mighty religious 
force in Japan. Confucianism, which came from China and Korea, 
has greatly influenced their morals and ceremonies, their family 
system and family customs. Christianity entered Japan with the 
Jesuit Francis Xavier in the sixteenth century, and within a hundred ~ 
‘years a million souls were classified as Christians; but later the 
propagation of the Gospel was forbidden, and Christians were per- 
secuted and all but exterminated. After the opening of Japan to 
Western influence in 1853 Protestant and Catholic missionaries 
entered, and in 1941 there were about a quarter of a million baptized 
Protestant Christians in Japan." 


LUTHERANS IN JAPAN 


The Lutheran Church was late in entering Japan. Under the 
auspices of the United Synod in the South Dr. J. A. B. Scherer and 
Dr. R. B. Perry were sent out in 1892. For a brief time they were 
located in Tokyo. From there they moved to Saga. In the mean- 
time the Rev. J. M. T. Winther of the United Danish Lutheran 
Church in America had been sent to Japan, and had decided to 
co-operate with the United Synod in the South. He began work 
in Kurume, about fifteen miles from Saga. In 1908 the Foreign 
Mission Board of the General Council, at the request of the United 
Synod, agreed to co-operate in the Japan work. In the same year 
the Rev. Frisby D. Smith started mission work in Tokyo, where 
he became the founder of the Lutheran Church.” 


ORGANIZATION AND AMALGAMATION 


In 1910 the three co-operating Lutheran missions —the United 
Synod, the United Danish, and the General Council — formed an or- 
ganization, known as the Joint Conference, for a united effort in evan- 


1 George Drach, Seven Nations, p. 26. 
2 Edward T. Horn and Lottie Wyse Norman, Japan, pp. 22—235. 
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gelistic work. This organization served a useful purpose, and endured 
up to 1920, when, simultaneously with the merger which resulted in the 
formation of the United Lutheran Church in America, the three missions 
amalgamated into one. Two of the missions merged automatically, but 
the United Danish, whose home constituency did not form a part of the 
United Lutheran Church, generously gave up its identity for the common 
weal and secured the consent of its Board to an arrangement by which 
the Danish Church contributes its support through the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church and has the right of representa- 
tion on the Japan Committee of the Board and a voice in all matters ~ 
pertaining to the Japan Mission.* 


THE WORK OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


There always has been a steady movement among Japanese 
churches toward independence and self-support. The Lutheran 
mission realized this and set up an organization that would foster 
this trait and not hamper it. We quote Horn and Norman on the 
- organization for the mission field after the Merger: 


Our present organization rests upon a ducument which is called the 
Basis of Co-operation between the Japan Mission of the United Lutheran 
‘Church in America and the Nenkwai (Conference) of the Japanese 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The plan is bicameral, somewhat after the 
analogy of our American Congress, except that there is no “upper” and 
no “lower” house; both are equal. All missionaries of the United Lutheran 
Church who have spent two years on the field are full members of the 
Mission. All ordained Japanese pastors, and all unordained evangelists 
who have been in the service of the Lutheran Church five years, and all 
lay delegates sent by local churches paying at least one-third of their 
pastor’s salary, are full members of the Japanese House. Each of these 
bodies, commonly known as the “Mission” and the “Nenkwai,” within 
certain limits, maintains its separate organization, but they must hold an 
annual convention at the same time and place, and all inspirational 
gatherings are in common. Business sessions are held separately, except 
by special arrangement. A Joint Business Committee arranges the business 
to be transacted, and acts as go-between for the two chambers during the 
convention. Each body has the right and duty to discuss and act on all 
questions relating to evangelistic work, including the annual budget for 
the same, and no action is binding unless both houses have approved the 
same bill. A Joint Executive Committee, three elected from each 
_ chamber, is empowered to act for the convention ad interim. The stations 
are divided geographically into two conferences, which take up for con- 
sideration all local questions and forward all matters of sufficient importance 
to the annual convention.* 


There were no mass conversions, but the work in Japan pro- 
gressed very steadily, so that at the end of nearly fifty years of 


3 Op. cit., p.25. 
4 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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missionary work an organized body called the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Japan was established, which was recognized as an 
associate synod of the United Lutheran Church in Japan at the 
biennial convention in Savannah, Ga., in October, 1934. The 
president and secretary were Japanese and the vice-president and 
treasurer foreign missionaries.” 

Everything did not continue to run smoothly. The missionaries 
were working under great difficulties when Japan was waging her 
undeclared war against China.° The recognition of Christianity 
as one of its three religions gave it prestige and standing, but 
progress was hampered on account of the war in China and the 
intense nationalism in Japan." The big blow came in 1940 when 
the Japanese government announced that all the Christian churches 
would be amalgamated into one group and that all foreign mis- 
‘sionaries would have to leave.* 


In their 1940 report the Foreign Mission ae of the United 
Lutheran Church summed up the situation of the Japanese Mission 
as follows: 


1. All-missionaries who held administrative positions have given them 
up and allowed the Japanese to take their places. 


2... . Those missionaries who remain in Japan are to be con- 
ceniteaded ae at “Takye to setve as a connecting link between the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Japan Lutheran Church. 


3. The Japan Lutheran Church is to be entirely self-supporting. 
It no longer wants monetary subsidy from abroad. Some financial assis- 
tance may be accepted from America for a few years as a free and voluntary 
gift, but recurring remittances from the Board for regular support 
have ceased. 


4. Mission property has been ed to the Japan Lutheran 
Church and the Board of Directors of the boys’ and girls’ schools at 
Kumamoto. Only missionaries’ homes are to be reserved for the use of 
the missionaries who remain in Japan or are sent back when the Church 
invites them to come back. 


5. The mission in Japan, as we have known it, has ceased to exist 
and the status of the missionaries has changed. A new eta in relation 
of the missionaries to the Church in Japan has begun, but their relations 
cannot be defined as yet. 

5 George Drach, Seven Nations, p. 26. 


6 Annual Report of the Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, 1938, p. 32. 


7 Annual Report, 1939, p. 59. 
8 Annual Report, 1940, p.92. 
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6. Every effort is being made in Japan to establish a union Church 
as one national Protestant body to be called the Church of Christ in Japan.® 


Before the exit of the independent Lutheran Church in Japan 
the statistics of this body were: 


- Number of national workers — pall Coty Bao 
Iumber tof native pastors) 2-5 a =50 4% 
Belumberntos missionaries! 2222 32 
Comgregationsiand groups 22 44 
DMemibersnipn sieiat sls Agee see a at 5,240 
PNumber OfiSchools \a:i2 sok eet aie 2 
umpersolestudentsy.) =e Sede fy Beh 1,907 
Reyesatia kin (sales Dd 800 
Reyasinm Jot Galewine ate rt to a 333 
Kindergarten and nursery schools v 14 
Kindergarten and nursery pupils 750 
Mielancontributiotis 2a 24 Pa os Dé ial $8,935.00 
(Ametican contributions $64,931.04 1? 


MISSION INSTITUTIONS 
Christian schools occupied a large place in the mission program 
in Japan. The mission schools in Japan, apart from Sunday schools 
and kindergartens, were of a higher grade, because all Japanese 
children have to receive their primary education in state schools."* 
In Japan every 99 out of 100 are literate.** 


For a summary of the mission institutions operated in Japan 
before 1941 we quote Dr. Drach: 


The oldest, largest, and most important mission institution is the 
Middle School for Boys at Kumamoto, called Kyushu Gakuin. It enrolls 
over seven hundred students, many of whom become baptized Christians 
before graduation. Its equipment in grounds, buildings, and apparatus 
is excellent, including the Brown Memorial Chapel, the Ritter Memorial 
Library and Gymnasium. A school of parallel importance is the school 
for girls in the same city, enrolling over 300 pupils. It is called the 
Janice James School or, in Japanese, Kyushu Jo-Gakuin. It also has been 
finely equipped by the Women’s Missionary Society. During the past 
few years the number of ordained Japanese pastors has been considerably 


9 Annual Report, 1940, p.92. “In Atlantic City, N. J., from May 9—11, 
- 1941, an important conference was held by an enlarged Committee on East Asia 
of the Foreign Missions Conference and a delegation of Japanese Christian leaders. 
Bishop Abe of the Japanese delegation delivered a paper relating the plans then 
under way in Japan for the formation of a national Protestant Church.” For a 
portion of this historic report see Appendix (pp.93—95), 1940 Annual. 
10 Annual Report, 1940, opposite title page. 
11 Nona Diehl and Selma R. Bergner, Spotlight on Our Mission Fields, p. 31. 
12 [bid. 
18 George Drach, Our Church Abroad, p. 94. 
14 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit., p. 59. 
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increased as a result of the development of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Tokyo, which now enrolls twenty students. For this seminary — 
a main building, with a chapel attached, has been erected at a cost of 
$15,000, contributed by the Luther League of America. The only other 
mission schools in Japan are kindergartens, of which there are seven. 

Visible evidences of the Christian principle of serving love are the — 
Colony of Mercy at Kumamoto, where little children, old people, and other 
unfortunates are given a home and an education, the Bethany Home for 
widows and their children, and the Old People’s Home in Tokyo. In each 
of the Tokyo institutions of mercy there are about 35 inmates. 

One feature of missionary effort which has been emphasized and 
developed more in Japan than any other field is newspaper evangelism. 
Through articles and advertisements in secular newspapers and follow-up 
work in correspondence and literature many are attracted to Christianity, 
and some are led to baptism and church membership. 


PRINCIPAL STATIONS 
The principal stations on the field are: Tokyo (1908); 
Toyohashi (1917); Nagoya (1915); Kyoto (1922); Osaka 
(1917); Kob (1919); Shimoneseki (1915); Moji (1915); Saga 
(1892); Osgi; Karatsu; Kurume (1901); Hida aA Omuta; 


Kumamoto (1898) ."° 
NATIONAL LEADERS 


In regard to the role of the native leaders in the Japanese 
Lutheran Church Diehl and Bergner write: 

Undoubtedly the most significant achievement of the mission is the 
consecrated native pastor found within the Church itself. Of the many — 
fine Lutherans that are to be found in Japan, mention can only be made 
of a few: 

The Rev. Inoko Miura has been president of the Lutheran Church in 
- Japan since 1932. In 1941 he became president of our theological sem- 
inary, and, later, at the time of the organization of the amalgamated 
Church of Christ in Japan, he became its first vice-president. While he 
is a theological professor, his work is mostly administrative. ; 

The Rev. Denki Honda, who as a faithful pastor is not exceptional, 
but unto whom, perhaps more than anyone else, is due the planning of the 
evangelistic work. 

The Rev. Loizumi is a consecrated pastor who has done much in 
the field of Sunday school literature. 

The Rev. Hajime Inadomi, now principal of Kyushu Gakuin 
(boys’ school), is a very popular and effective preacher and lecturer. 

Mr. Sakane is the director of the Shinsei Kwan (Newspaper Evan- 
gelism Agency). 


15 George Drach, Seven Nations, pp. 26—27. 
16 Horn and Norman, op cit., pp.27—29. Dates in parentheses denote 
the beginning of mission work. 
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Mrs. Nonaka is a consecrated teacher, evangelist, and social service 
worker. oe | 
Several nationals, now deceased, must also be mentioned. In addition 
to Mr. Ryohei Yamanouchi, who assisted the two pioneer missionaries so 
nobly, Rev. Tsumekichi Yonemura helped greatly in the development of 
our Lutheran Church in Japan because of his efficiency as a pastor. 
The leadership of Dr. Toyama, at Kyushu Gakuin, and Mr. Murakami, at 
Kyushu Jo-Gakuin, cannot be estimated in words.1* 


In an editorial concerning the ULCA missions in wartime 
Dr. Moll writes: ; 
The Shinto war lords have slammed the doors and locked and bolted 
and barred them, not only to Japan but also to Occupied China. We know 
little or nothing about conditions behind the closed doors of Japan. 
However, information has filtered through to us that Christianity is still 
permitted to be taught, that a theological seminary is in operation, that 
the Bible is read and explained in the Christian day schools. We cannot, 
of course, guarantee this information. But we do know that one day, 
God’s day, God will seize those man-closed doors in His omnipotent fingers 
and burst them open and make a free, clear track for the Prince of 
Glory into the heart of Japan. We must bide that great day. Will we 
be ready for it? With men and money? The Board of Foreign Missions 
is sensitive to the situation and impending responsibility, has earmarked 
funds for work in Japan in postwar days, and is keeping its Japanese 
missionary staff as intact as possible.1® 


MISSIONARIES TO JAPAN 


Leave: All Japan missionaries are now otherwise employed under 
leave without salary except the following: Martha B. Akard, Maud 
Powlas, Rev. Dr. A. J. Stirewalt. 

Those otherwise employed, whose addresses are in the U.L.C.A. 
Year Book are: Rev. Dr. Edward T. Horn, Rev. Dr. C. W. Hepner, 
Rev. Dr. George W. Schillinger, Rev. John K. Linn, Rev. Dr. L. S. G. 
Miller (Board Am. Missions). Rev. A. C. Knudten (Bd. Am. Missions) , 
Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson (Bd. Am. Missions) . 

The United Danish Church missionaries otherwise employed are: 
Rev. J. M. T. Winther, Rev. D. G. M. Bach, Miss Maya Winther. 
The women missionaries otherwise employed are: Selma Bergner, 
Helen Shirk, Mary Heltibridle, Helen Harder, Annie Powlas, Marion 
Potts, Virginia Aderholt, Marion E. Potts.'® 


OTHER MISSIONARIES THAT HAVE SERVED IN JAPAN 


Ordained men: J. A. B. Scherer, D.D. (1892—1896); R. B. 
Perry, D.D. (1892—1903); Charles L. Brown, D.D. (1898 to 


_ 17 Diehl and Bergner, op. cit:, pp. 35—37. 
18 Edwin Moll, “Our Missions in Wartime,’ in The Foreign Missionary, 
Feb., 1944, p. 10. 
49 Op. cit., p. 32. 
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1916); C.K. Lippard, D.D. (1900—1926; 1932— ); Frisby D. 
Smith (1908—1922); J. P. Nielsen (1909—1927); M. M. Kipps © 
(1916—1923); C. E. Norman (1917—1932); Louis G. Gray 
(19211926); J. Arthur Linn (1922—1924); F. W. Heins 
(1924—1933) ; George Sowers ( 1925—1927) ; 20 Paul Huddle; 
Howard Alsdorf.”* 

Women missionaries: Mary Lou Bowers (1913—Married 
L. M.. Gray 1922); “Faith aoe (1925— ); Amy Thoren 
(1925—1930) ; Martha B. Harder (1926—Married Dr. L. S. G. 
Miller 1935); Grace M. Beérs (1926—1931);~ Ethel Dentzer.’ 


20 Anonymous, “Our Missionaries in Japan,” in The He relets Missionary, 
June, 1935, p.31. 

21 A letter from Dr. Edwin Moll dated May 2, 1944, is in’ the writer’s 
files and gives the above information. 
: 22, Anonymous, “Our Missionaries in Japan,’ in The ae Missionary, 
~ July, 1935, p. 27. iat 
23 Moll, ibid. 


